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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. IX, No. 3 December, 1922 



NATIVISM IN THE FORTIES AND FIFTIES, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 1 

In one of Bacon's apophthegms we read that Solon compared 
the people unto the sea, and orators and counsellors to the winds ; 
for that the sea would be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 
trouble it. 

In the United States the winds of nativism blow periodically, 
and the populace from the Atlantic to the Pacific becomes ex- 
ceedingly troubled. As if to mock the fears of many tried souls, 
the ship of state majestically rides the storm-tossed sea amidst 
the wreckage of political fortunes and political parties. The 
region of greatest concentration of migrant nativist storms is 
over New England, the north Atlantic states, the south, and the 
Pacific coast, where the precipitation is chiefly riots, political 
agitation, legislation, and constitutional amendments. 

If we may transfer the figure from meteorology to metallurgy, 
the "one hundred per cent American" of the forties and fifties 
regarded the Mississippi valley as a melting pot where nothing 
melted but the pure gold of Americanism. The baser metals, 
drawn from the inexhaustible mines, of Europe and trans- 
ported across the Atlantic in ill-smelling emigrant ships, — 
Fourierism, socialism, Catholicism, Lutheranism, Mormonism. 
agrarianism, intemperance, atheism, and radicalism generally, 
— would forever remain amalgamated with the German, Irish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian jargons. 

If the fathers of the constitution had 'been endowed with one 
hundred per cent infallibility and had written into that docu- 
ment: "No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 

1 This paper was read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley 
historical association at Iowa City on May 12, 1922. 
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the United States at the time of the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, shall be eligible to public office within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction," instead of limiting the 
qualification to the office of president, the historian might have 
been spared the task of delving into the mysteries of the know- 
nothings and the latter-day Ku Klux Klan, reading orations of 
the A. P. A. agitators, paying his respects to the hyphenates, 
and summarizing the benevolent achievements of the exponents 
of the Americanization movement. And more, the dream of 
founding a German state in the Mississippi valley might never 
have been dreamed; the debate over printing the president's 
message in German might never have been ; 2 the resolutions of 
sympathy for Irish independence might possibly not have as- 
sumed such importance in legislative bodies; and schemes for 
attracting the foreign-born voters would never have disturbed 
the slumber of a single politician. 

But these troublesome chapters of American history and 
many more must be written, for what the fathers had written 
they had written. And the gates stood ajar. The gates of 
Europe swung open wide for the emissaries of western states, 
for the paid agents of steamship companies, railroads, and cor- 
porations, born with persuasive tongues and armed with irresis- 
tible pamphlets, for zealous Mormon missionaries who preached 
the economic salvation of the Illinois prairies and the irrigation 
ditches of Utah as well as the doctrine of plural wives, for the 
millions of "America letters" which omitted no word to pro- 
claim the wonders of America and the prosperity of the writers. 
And the gates of America swung open even wider to admit the 
increasing mass of humanity, clamoring for the fabulous wages 
of the New England factory, the lucrative remuneration of the 
railroad section hand, the limitless opportunities of the house- 
maid, or the cheap lands of the west. 

And where were the guardians of American ideals during 
these perilous years? Many were drawing up party slates and 

2 December 11, 1843. After considerable discussion in the house of representatives 
over the proposal to print the president's message in French and German, the vote 
on the motion to lay the matter on the table was 86 to 86. By the affirmative vote 
of the speaker the motion carried. Congressional globe, 28 congress, 1 session, pp. 
42-44. 
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discussing political candidates behind the closed doors of a 
know-nothing lodge; others were writing books entitled "The 
sons of the sires, " " The crisis : or, the enemies of America un- 
masked," "A defense of the American policy," "The great 
American battle; or, the contest between Christianity and po- 
litical romanism," "Republican landmarks," and the like, 3 with 
formidable statistics; some were delivering addresses on "The 
sabbath and free institutions," "Home missions," and "A plea 
for the west"; 4 pious men and women were contributing their 
substance to missionary societies which sent out colporteurs to 
carry the gospel to the foreigners in the widely scattered settle- 
ments of the west ; a number pinned their faith on education and 
lent their aid in the establishment of institutions of learning, 
whose rays would dispel the European darkness; the lawless 
joined mobs which sacked Catholic churches and convents; and 
the most effective element buttonholed senators and representa- 
tives in behalf of stringent naturalization and immigration laws. 
Know-nothingism had its habitat in the fifties, but a nativism 
has roamed the domain of American politics in every decade. 

s The sons of the sires; a history of the rise, progress, and destiny of the American 
party, and its probable influence on the next presidential election, by an American 
(Philadelphia, 1855) ; J. Wayne Laurens, The crisis, or the enemies of America 
unmasked (Philadelphia, 1855) ; Thomas E. Whitney, A defence of the American 
policy, as opposed to the encroachments of foreign influence, and especially to the 
interference of the papacy in the political interests and affairs of the United States 
(New York, 1856) ; Anna Ella Caroll, The great American battle; or, the contest 
between Christianity and political Romanism (New York, 1859) ; John P. Sanderson, 
Republican landmarks. The views and opinions of American statesmen on foreign 
immigration. Being a collection of statistics of population, pauperism, crime, etc. 
With an inquiry into the character of the United States government, and its policy 
on the subject of immigration, naturalisation of aliens, etc. (Philadelphia, 1856) ; 
Thomas Bangs Thorpe, A voice to America; or, the model republic, its glory, or its 
fall: with a review of the causes of the decline and failure of the republics of South 
America, Mexico, and of the old world, applied to the present crisis in the United 
States (New York, 1855) ; Samuel C. Busey, Immigration: its evils and consequences 
(New York, 1856); Startling facts for native Americans called "know-nothings," 
or a vivid presentation of the dangers to American liberty, to be apprehended from 
foreign influence (New York, 1855); James Kaymond, Political: or, the spirit of 
democracy in '56 (Baltimore, 1857). 

* Mark Hopkins, ' ' The sabbath and free institutions, ' ' a sermon delivered before 
the American and sabbath union, May, 1847, in the American national preacher, 
21:125-141; Albert Barnes, Some missions. A sermon in behalf of the American 
home missionary society: preached in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, May, 
1849 (New York, 1849) ; Lyman Beecher, A plea for the west (Cincinnati, 1835). 
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Nativism has been called a disease, but it is hardly that; it is 
rather a symptom of disorder in the body politic. The disease 
is indigestion caused not primarily by overeating but by failure 
to keep the organs of society in proper condition to perform 
their functions. The average politician is a notoriously bad 
diagnostician. He prescribes for political parties when the dis- 
order is organic. He beats the political tomtom to frighten the 
evil spirits. The public summons the politician when it ought 
to entrust the case to the social reformer. George Henry Evans, 
a radical of the forties with little confidence in political parties, 
was deeply concerned over the trend of his time, but, instead of 
joining in the cry for laws regulating naturalization and immi- 
gration, set himself to the task of ascertaining why every able- 
bodied immigrant should not be accorded a hearty welcome. 
Free land and land limitation was his cureall. And free land 
did tone up the system, although not everyone was aware of its 
tonic properties. 5 

The extraordinary outburst of nativism in the two decades 
preceding the civil war was due to a remarkable combination of 
circumstances, but know-nothingism is something more than po- 
litical proscription; the obviousness of its political aspects has 
greatly magnified that phase of the movement. Fear of foreign 
influence was present before the organization of the know-noth- 
ing party and it has lingered since its disruption. Many who 
joined the party were scheming politicians and young men ambi- 
tious for political office who played on the string of racial hatred 
to attract the hosts of political orphans after the demise of the 
whig party and the defection from the democracy. In the aggre- 
gate, hostility to the foreign-born is as patent today as it was in 
the know-nothing period, but it is less frank. The newspaper 
editors of the forties and fifties who feared the effect of the in- 
flux of hordes of Germans and Irish were not afraid to record 
their fears on the editorial page ; since that time, however, with 
the exception of most recent years and of those publications 
whose stock-in-trade is racial and religious prejudice, the press 
has generally maintained silence. 

5 Evans voiced his economic doctrines through the medium of the Working Man 's 
Advocate, published in New York. For some account of Evans and his work, see 
George M. Stephenson, The political history of the public lands from 1840-1862, from 
pre-emption to homestead (Boston, 1917), 105-111. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that there have always been Ameri- 
cans who have harbored misgivings over the infusion of non- 
English-speaking peoples, aliens have generally been welcome — 
even sought after — by states, corporations, and individuals. 
The prevailing sentiment has been: "We have room for the op- 
pressed of the whole earth." The question has often assumed 
a sectional hue, depending on conditions at a given time. The 
newer section of the country — the west — has usually favored 
immigration. Cheap land, unlimited opportunities, sparse pop- 
ulation, and an unbounded optimism have reduced friction and 
facilitated assimilation. The east — the section of special inter- 
ests, powerful labor organizations, congested cities, and a Brah- 
min caste — has been more skeptical. The south, curiously 
enough, untouched until recently by the great flood of immi- 
grants but plagued by an appalling racial problem, has usually 
lent its support to prescriptive and restrictive measures. A 
threatened tidal wave of oriental immigration, real or imaginary, 
has kept the Pacific coast in a turmoil almost since the first Chi- 
nese coolie set foot on California soil. 

That our legislative bodies do not always register the desires 
of their constituents is clearly revealed in the fact that since 
1897 four general immigration bills embodying a literacy test 
have passed congress by heavy majorities, to meet the veto of 
the chief executive. Only under the stress of an impending 
war, when racial feeling was boiling furiously, was the two- 
thirds majority necessary to override the veto mustered. A 
superficial explanation of this bit of political history may be 
ventured. Individual congressmen, yielding to pressure from 
local interests, or provincial in their outlook, have voted for 
these measures, while the presidents, with a wider horizon and 
confident of the approval of a national majority, have stamped 
disapproval. 

"Politics perverts whatever it touches," wrote a citizen of 
New Orleans in 1854, "both men and things. This is owing to 
several causes, among which I shall point out the two principal. 
The first is, that, by a strange abuse, politics have become an 
easy, though not very honorable, source of support for many 
who can devote their whole time to the attainment of success, 
and who hold all means toward their end to be good. The second 
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is, that the true friends of liberty, to whatever party they be- 
long, are not animated with sufficient earnestness and devotion 
to defend her against the assaults of men actuated solely by a 
self-seeking ambition. . . . 

"Among the many things which are perverted by politics is 
what we call Nativism. It has been turned into an electioneer- 
ing weapon, and unscrupulous declaimers, in their inflammatory 
appeals to the multitude, have branded as a crime a feeling 
which is in every man's heart, which is highly honorable when 
circumscribed within proper limits. If we look below the sur- 
face, we shall see that Nativism is a component part of patriot- 
ism, and that it is the chief element in that complex thing which 
is called nationality. . . . Patriotism involves a preference; it 
is consequently a preference of one's country and one's fellow- 
citizens over all foreign countries and citizens and subjects. . . . 

"Let me now state what I mean by Nativism. Men who, in 
their own country, lack not only political rights, but the neces- 
sary quantum of protection and comfort, emigrate to a land 
blessed with a liberal government, in quest of an easier life and 
the rights of freemen. . . . Humanity and the liberal character 
of republican institutions, require that everything be granted to 
these strangers that can be useful to them, provided that no 
injury result to their new country. . . . 

"Let us, therefore, grant to our naturalized fellow-citizens 
all that can enlarge their means of support, all that can satisfy 
their legitimate ambition ; but let us not, by intrusting them with 
certain offices, expose them to an inward struggle between two 
affections equally noble in their origin, but necessarily produc- 
tive of most distressing pangs, when a choice has to be made. 
With a tender regard for conscience, let us keep our naturalized 
fellow-citizens aloof from those exalted political stations which 
might put them, one day, in the sad necessity of choosing be- 
tween their former and their present brethren." 6 

During the nineteenth century political philosophers and news- 
paper editors insisted that suffrage was a boon — a privilege, 
not a right — but since the adoption of the nineteenth amend- 
ment that view can no longer be take seriously. The women 

6 "A few words on native Americanism," in Brownson's quarterly review, third 
series, 11:328-334. 
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demanded suffrage as a right, with no thanks to the congress and 
the legislatures which conferred it upon them. While we no 
longer treat women as sojourners among us, we still think of our 
foreign-born as guests enjoying our hospitality. A nation will 
never be pleased to find foreigners forgetting that they are its 
guests, wrote O. A. Brownson in the days of know-nothingism, 
assuming the airs of natural-born citizens and proceeding at 
once to take the management of its affairs upon themselves, or 
even volunteering their advice. 7 The one hundred per cent 
American wants his political speeches delivered in the language 
of the country store or of the rotary club and not with the 
accent of the Swedish janitor or of the Italian fruit peddler. 

A distinguished student of American history who has pointed 
out that American society has been continually beginning over 
again, that the frontier was the melting pot which fused the 
customs, ideals, and traditions of an older society, has also 
written that with the influx of foreigners into New England 
social homogeneity diminished; that "the mother section of 
greater New England did not exhibit the free intercourse and 
mutual adjustment of different classes and nationalities observ- 
able contemporaneously in the states of the North Central 
Group." 8 

Lyman Beecher, the "Americanization worker" of the thir- 
ties and forties, toured the cities of the Atlantic seaboard ex- 
horting his countrymen to be alive to the dark designs of the 
potentates of Europe on the civil and ecclesiastical liberties of 
the western pioneers. Blind both to the isomerism of the 
Mississippi valley and to the adamant social crust of New Eng- 
land, he would call the righteous to repentance in churches 
erected through the munificence of hardened sinners. 

"It is. . . plain that the political destiny of our nation is to be 
decided in the West," said Beecher. "There is the territory, 
and there will soon be the population, the wealth, and the politi- 
cal power. The Atlantic commerce and manufacturers may con- 
fer always some peculiar advantage on the East. But the West 
is destined to be the great central power of the nation, and un- 

t Brownson' s quarterly review, third series, 11:337. 

8 Frederick J. Turner, "Greater New England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century," in American antiquarian society, Proceedings, new series, 29:235. 
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der heaven, must affect powerfully the cause of free institutions 
and the liberty of the world. 

"The West is a young empire of mind, and power, and wealth, 
and free institutions, rushing up to a giant manhood, with a 
rapidity and power never before witnessed below the sun. And 
if she carries with her the elements of her preservation, the ex- 
periment will be glorious — the joy of the nation — the joy of 
the whole earth, as she rises in the majesty of her intelligence 
and benevolence, and enterprise, for the emancipation of the 
world .... 

"I am aware that our ablest patriots are looking out on the 
deep, vexed with storms, with great foreboding and failings of 
heart for fear of the things that are coming upon us ; and I per- 
ceive a spirit of impatience rising, and distrust in respect to 
the perpetuity of our republic; and I am sure that these fears 
are well founded, and am glad that they exist. It is the star of 
hope in our dark horizon .... 

"The danger from uneducated mind is augmenting daily by 
the rapid influx of foreign emigrants, unacquainted with our 
institutions, unaccustomed to self-government, inaccessible to 
education, and easily accessible to prepossession, and inveterate 
credulity, and intrigue, and easily embodied and wielded by sin- 
ister design. In the beginning this eruption of revolutionary 
Europe was not anticipated, and we opened our doors wide to 
the influx and naturalization of foreigners. But it is becoming 
a terrific inundation; it has increased upon our native popula- 
tion from five to thirty-seven per cent, and is every year ad- 
vancing. It seeks, of course, to settle down upon the unoccupied 
territory of the West, and may at no distant day equal, and even 
outnumber the native population. What is to be done to educate 
the millions which in twenty years Europe will pour out upon 
us?" 9 

New England and the east were fearfully earnest about this 
question. Missionary societies sprang into being for the express 
purpose of sending out colporteurs to seek out the homes of the 
Irishman, the German, and the Scandinavian, scattered far and 
wide over the great valley. According to the annual report of 

9 Beecher, A plea for the west, 11 ff. 
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"The Boston ladies' association for evangelizing the west" for 
1844, "the spiritual condition of a large part of the German 
population in this country is such as to excite the deepest sym- 
pathy. Without an adequate ministry; without Sabbath school 
instruction to a great extent; without Bibles in many cases; 
without an evangelical literature for young and old, where can 
there be found a population of equal numbers, presenting a 
stronger claim to the prayers and charities of American chris- 
tians than this? .... No time should be lost in extending the 
system of colportage to the whole German population, Protes- 
tant or Romanist." 10 

Could New England morals, religion, and culture flourish on 
the western prairies 1 Would not the noxious weeds of atheism, 
radicalism, Catholicism, and intemperance choke the recently 
transplanted Americanism? Was not the American conception 
of freedom vastly different from the purely negative notion of 
the radicals and revolutionists of continental Europe? Would 
not the naturalization of these men be an empty formality? The 
law naturalized the old Adam; the New England missionary 
naturalized the heart. 11 This supremely important task could 
not be entrusted to the eastern men who had migrated to the 
west, for the greater number among them succumbed to the en- 
vironment. "They make the liquid fire to burn out the con- 
science and character of the people. They blot out the sacred 
day of rest from the calendar in their eager pursuit of gain. 
The material interests of new settlements become so engrossing, 
that, without some strong counteracting power from without, or 
from within, the degeneracy must be rapid. Almost every 
thought of every day is demanded for some* outward employ- 

10 Boston ladies' association for evangelizing the west, Annual report, 1844, p. 10 ff. 
The Home missionary reflects the eastern attitude toward the Germans, the Irish, and 
the Scandinavians. The 1884 Annual report of the Boston ladies' association re- 
counts (pp. 4, 5) the following remarks of an atheist in Wisconsin to the Beverend 
Mr. Clark: "Ye'r Christians down east have strange notions of we westerners. 
Don't ye know that we all came from the east, and ain't quite heathens any how? 
Ye needn't suppose we are the most awful creatures ever 'dug up,' for we came 
from the very midst of ye; and ye needn't send any more of ye'r priests and tracts 
out this way, for we ain 't heathens yet. ' ' 

" Rome missionary, April, 1856; Edward Norris Kirk, The church essential to 
the republic. A sermon in behalf of the American, home missionary society. Preached 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, May, 1848 (New York, 1848). 
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ment .... Money is scarce, sickness abounds, medical aid is re- 
mote, and often of questionable value .... There is little leisure 
for reading, and books are scarce." 12 "Emigration, or a new 
settlement of the social state," said Horace Bushnell in 1847, 
"involves a tendency to social decline. There must, in every such 
case, be a relapse towards barbarism, more or less protracted, 
more or less complete. . . . Our first danger is barbarism — Ro- 
manism next. " 13 To him it was foolish to say that Romanism 
could not grow and spread in the United States. He needed no 
other proof than that the great Mormon city and temple, that 
"wretched and silly delusion," could gather its thousands. 

The great increase of the population of the west and of the 
foreign-born revealed in the census of 1850 was a matter of 
grave concern both to the benevolent nativists and to the pro- 
fessional politicians. They were painfully conscious of the fact 
that the scepter had passed away from the older sections into 
"the hands of a people strong in their impulses, conscious of 
their rapidly growing strength, and ambitious of using it." 14 
Many believed that the situation called for something more dras- 
tic than the gospel of Jesus Christ. The process of fashioning 
the heart and mind of the individual immigrant to the American 
pattern was a long one, and in the meantime protection must be 
afforded by legislation in the form of a naturalization law re- 
quiring a residence of twenty-one years before citizenship could 
be acquired. 

Speeches in behalf of this measure were made by represen- 
tatives from every section, but it was in the south especially 
that the proposition made its greatest appeal. The census of 
1850 was more alarming to the southerner than to the easterner. 
Senator Adams of Mississippi in a speech on the bill to amend 

12 Kirk, The clmrch essential to the republic. 

!3 Horace Bushnell, Barbarism the first danger. A discourse for home missions 
(New York, 1847). The anti-eatholie literature of the forties and fifties is so 
voluminous that only a few examples are cited : Joseph F. Berg, A lecture delivered in 
the musical fund hall (Philadelphia), on Tuesday evening, November 26, 18S0, in 
answer to Archbishop Sughes on the decline of protestantism (Philadelphia, 1850) ; 
Nicholas Murray, The decline of popery and its causes. An address delivered in the 
Broadway tabernacle, on Wednesday evening, January 15, 1851 (New York, 1851) ; 
Address of the board of managers of the American protestant association; with the 
constitution and organization of the association (Philadelphia, 1843). 

i* Home missionary, July, 1851, pp. 57-59. 
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the naturalization laws in 1856 pointed out that the north had 
gained twenty representatives through immigration to four for 
the south, and that eighteen of that number had arrived in the 
decade of the forties. The evils of foreign-born suffrage were 
undoubtedly great in the cities of the east, where immigrants 
were naturalized wholesale and herded to the polls by ward 
heelers. The great bulk of these probably voted the democratic 
ticket, knowing little and caring less about the slavery question ; 
but the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the Dutch did not 
allow their admiration for Jefferson and Jackson to outweigh 
their hostility to the institution of slavery and their antagonism 
to the south, whose senators by their votes had defeated the 
homestead bill. 15 

The integrity of a national nativist party depended upon the 
ability of its leaders to keep the slavery question in the back- 
ground, but the tragic events following hard upon the enact- 
ment of the Kansas-Nebraska act rendered this impossible. The 
national know-nothing party was predestined to fail, but nativ- 
ism might have remained a paramount issue — might even have 
been featured by the republican party — had it not been for the 
attitude of the northern Mississippi valley. The antislavery 
element in the know-nothing party was so strong that the demo- 
cratic party could pose as the champion of the rights of the 
foreign-born ; but the very fact that the party could not gather 
in the German, Scandinavian, and Dutch naturalized voters 
shows how important the slavery issue was. 

The more level-headed republican leaders in the east were 
well aware of the antislavery sentiments of the immigrants and 
coveted their support, but they were chary about offending the 
hordes of orphaned know-nothings who sought political shelter 
in the republican camp, and they were for a time unable to re- 
strain the die-hard recruits, who proposed nativist planks in re- 
publican conventions. The average politician is primarily in- 
terested in himself, and for that reason looks after the political 
fences in his own district or state. To his way of thinking, local 
success is more important than a national victory. 19 In New 

15 This question is discussed in Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, 
chapter 11, with citations. 

16 In a letter to Schuyler Colfax, July 6, 1859, Lincoln points oui the danger in 

1 3* 
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England and in certain eastern states the Irish outnumbered 
the other naturalized citizens, and the republicans had smal] 
prospects of jarring them loose from the democracy. With 
nothing to lose from the Irish Catholics and much to gain from 
the intensely protestant native population the republican legis- 
lature of Massachusetts as late as 1859 adopted by an over- 
whelming majority an amendment to the state constitution pro- 
viding that no person of foreign birth should be entitled to vote 
or should be eligible to office unless he had resided within the 
jurisdiction of the United States for two years subsequent to 
his naturalization. 17 This action of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture and republican flirtations with know-nothingism in other 
eastern states 18 placed the national republican party in jeopardy 
by making republican success doubtful in the northwest, where 
the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the Dutch were a force to 
be reckoned with. 19 

The New England missionaries and ministers in order to 
loosen the purse strings of their parishoners presented an ex- 
aggerated picture of the foreign settlements in the west. Al- 
though the sons of New England who had cast their lot in the 
Mississippi valley considered themselves superior to the for- 
eigners, they mingled with them and exhibited a spirit of give 
and take. In New England everybody talked about the for- 
eigner, but few talked to him. In the shirt-sleeve society of the 
west it was different. The immigrant was estimated more near- 
ly at his worth. He was industrious and law-abiding, and con- 
tributed to the development of the new community. At first 
hand he was found to be appreciative of the opportunities Amer- 

the temptation of different localities "to platform" for something which will be 
popular just there, but which nevertheless will be a firebrand elsewhere, especially in 
a national convention. He cites the movement against foreigners in Massachusetts. 
F. I. Herriott, "The premises and significance of Abraham Lincoln's letter to Theo- 
dore Canisius, " in Deutsch-Amerilcanische Geschichtsblatter, 15:181-254. 

1 7 Herriott, "The Germans of Iowa and the 'two-year amendment' of Massa- 
chusetts," in Deutsch-Amerilcanische Geschichtsblatter, 13:202-308. 

is Minnesota Stoats Zeitung (St. Paul), March 26, 1859; Daily Pioneer and 
Democrat (St. Paul), September 14, 1859. 

!9 For extracts from editorials in the German papers, see Herriott, ' ' The Germans 
of Iowa and the 'two-year amendment'," in Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblat- 
ter, 13:202-308. See also Minnesota Stoats Zeitung, August 6, September 3, Octo- 
ber 1, 1859; Emigranten, a Norwegian newspaper of Madison, Wisconsin, June 6, 
1859; Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, 221 ff. 
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ica had given him, and he expressed little desire to return to his 
native land. 

It is not to be thought that the Mississippi valley was entirely 
free from nativism. 20 The fact is that the know-nothing party 
in some states upset the plans of more than one democratic 
and republican campaign ; 21 but by the beginning of the year 
1857 the naturalized vote had been lashed into such fury by the 
agitation of the know-nothings that the candidate for office with 
a know-nothing record stood about as much chance of election as 
would the editor of the Menace in modern Boston. 

It was a different game from this time on. Its strategy con- 
sisted in pinning the stigma of know-nothingism on the rival 
parties and candidates, with the two year amendment, stringent 
naturalization laws, and opposition to a liberal homestead bill 
the badges of infamy. 22 

With a vision and a courage that was willing to sacrifice im- 
mediate success, certain abolitionist leaders who had joined the 
republican party waged unceasing warfare against the fusion 
with the know-nothings and know-nothingism, because it ignored 
the antislavery cause. George W. Julian of Indiana, an ardent 
abolitionist and unceasing advocate of a liberal homestead law, 

20 In 1857 Carl Sehurz, republican candidate for lieutenant governor of Wiscon- 
sin, was defeated, running far behind the ticket. This ' ' struck like thunder into the 
ranks of naturalized citizens" in the west. See editorial, "Are the Germans bolt- 
ers? " in Minnesota Staats Zeitung, October 1, 1859. 

21 Gustave Koerner, Memoirs, 1809-1896. Life slcetclies written at the suggestion 
of his children (edited by Thomas J. MoCormack — Cedar Bapids, Iowa, 1909), 2:22, 
23, 37, 38; Albert B. Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (Boston, 1899), 152, 153; Floyd 
B. Streeter, "The factional character of early Michigan politics," in Michigan his- 
tory magazine, 2:165-191; Ovando J. Hollister, The life of Schuyler Colfax (New 
York, 1886), 101-104; Robert B. Warden, An account of the private life and public 
services of Salmon Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 1874), 346, 347; Minnesota Staats 
Zeitung, June 4, 1859; Daily Pioneer and Democrat, September 14, 1859. 

*z In a letter dated June 17, 1859, to Felix Le Clerc, a naturalized citizen residing 
at Memphis, Tennessee, Secretary of state Cass stated that the United States govern- 
ment would not undertake to protect him from arrest, fine, or imprisonment by 
France, should he return to his native land and be seized on account of delinquent 
military service. When the letter was made public, the administration was deluged 
with editorial protests from the foreign language press. Republican politicians 
welcomed the document as a most effective set-off to the two-year amendment. See 
Herriott, "The Germans of Iowa and the 'two-year amendment'," in Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsbliitter, 13:268 ff; Emigranten, June 27, July 18, 1859; 
Minnesota Staats Zeitung, September 10, 1859, Daily Minnesotian (St. Paul), Sep- 
tember 10, 1859; Stephenson, Political history of the public lands, chapter 14. 
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took the stump and in scathing language exposed the hypocrisy 
of the nativists. He pictured "American Protestantism stealing 
the very livery of the Jesuits, and at the same time raising the 
war-cry against Borne." "It should not strain at the gnat of 
American Catholicism, whilst it swallows down at one gulp the 
huge camel of American slavery." He waxed sarcastic over 
American protestant slaveholders in the south seeking to "Am- 
ericanize" and christianize Catholics. "In this particular they 
seem to fill the Know-nothing measure, for they are completely 
'Americanized'!" "And how is it . . . that the zeal of our 
Northern Know-nothings waxes so strong against 'Babylonian 
abominations, ' whilst here we have a Native American Babylon, 
upheld by our Protestant sects, whose infernal sway over three 
millions and a half of human beings for whom Christ died makes 
the corruption of Eome dwindle into insignificance. ' ' 23 

Julian had little fear of the political influence of foreigners. 
He was confident that the papacy would have to accomodate it- 
self to American conditions. "Every school-house is a barrier 
against it. Every printing press is a battlement. Every steam- 
car is a battering-ram to break it to pieces. " " The creed that 
tries men by the latitude and longitude of their birthplace, in- 
stead of their character, and honors and degrades them accord- 
ingly, is not only Pagan, but monstrous." He refuted the asser- 
tion that the immigrants were hostile to freedom and haters of 
the negro by pointing to their choice of the free states as their 
home, and to the opposition of the south to immigration. He 
reminded his auditors that many natives were as unfit for citizen- 
ship as foreigners ; that the foreign-born were not the only ones 
addicted to drunkenness, profanation of the sabbath, ruffian- 
ism, and illiteracy. 

Julian's method of advancing the antislavery cause was to 
organize the republican party, to shun every form of partner- 
ship with know-nothingism, which had been a thorn in the side 
of republicanism and a sure help for the old-time democracy, 
and to give up hope of immediate success. 

James W. Grimes of Iowa, another sturdy and uncompris- 

23 George W. Julian, ' ' The slavery question in its present relation to American 
politics," in Julian, Speeches on political questions (New York, 1872), 109 if. ; "In- 
diana polities," ibid., 126 ff. 
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ing opponent of slavery, wrote to Chase in 1855 that the time 
had come to organize thoroughly the republican party. "I ab- 
hor the principles of the Know-nothings, he said, ". . . yet I 
think they are accomplishing a great work in breaking down the 
two old parties. ' ' 24 He had faith that the new party would draw 
largely from the foreign element and at least one-half of the 
know-nothings. 

As the fifties wore on, say after 1854, there was relatively 
little interest in national legislation as a political issue except as 
it had a bearing on slavery, and undoubtedly nativism would 
have been swallowed up eventually irrespective of conditions in 
the Mississippi valley. But it is equally true that the republican 
national platform and the strategy of the presidential campaign 
of 1860 were molded, or at least greatly affected, by the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

However difficult it may be for the student of American 
politics to justify the organization of the know-nothing party 
and to sanction the dark lantern methods of its leaders, he ought 
not to pass over in silence certain flagrant evils connected with 
immigration. Ignorant foreign suffrage, especially in the cities 
of the east, was a menace to healthy political development. The 
adopted citizens to some extent considered themselves a separ- 
ate class, and their prejudices were carefully nursed by native 
and foreign demagogues. 25 Foreign language papers constantly 
urged their readers to organize in order to protect and to secure 
their rights. 26 

It is undoubtedly true that many priests and pastors of for- 
eign language churches opposed the study of the English lan- 
guage and the adoption of the customs of the country, hoping 
thereby to retain their hold on the members. An important 
element among the German immigrants had beeen virtually 
exiled from their native land, but some of them came with the 
intention of concentrating in groups and in certain states in 
order to perpetuate the German language. It must also be ad- 
mitted that sentiments were uttered which grated harshly on the 

2* William Salter, The life of James W. Grimes, governor of Iowa, 1851-1858; a 
senator of the United States, 1859-1869 (New York, 1876), 68-71. 

23 Brownson's quarterly review, third series, 11:461 ff. 

26 Der Volks-Tribun (New York) for 1846 and other German papers show the 
self-consciousness of the Germans. 
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ears of even the most liberally inclined Americans. "Is the 
German idea of freedom nothing against the hypocrisy of the 
Methodist?" wrote an Iowa correspondent of Minnesota Staats 
Zeitung in 1858. 27 "Is our German family hearth nothing against 
the copartnership of the American marriage ? Is our beautiful, 
rich language — the language of Schiller and Goethe, Lessing 
and Herder — nothing against the Mischmasch of the English 
language ? And shall we surrender all this ? ' ' 

One of the stock arguments against recent drastic immigra- 
tion restriction is that the same charges made against the so- 
called new immigrants were levelled against the Irish and Ger- 
mans in the know-nothing days. The fears in the one case hav- 
ing proved largely unfounded, the implication is that the present 
generation need feel no alarm. The present writer is disposed 
to bequeath that question to the future historian. 

Eegarding the forties and fifties, it may be safely set down that 
nativism was much ado about little. The immigrant and the 
child of the immigrant are almost as much the victims of their 
environment as is the child of New England. The militant, 
radical editor of Minnesota Staats Zeitung wrote in answer to 
his Iowa correspondent that the English language is and always 
will be the language of the country — in every day use, in con- 
gress, in legislatures, and in schools. German immigrants will 
never forget German, but can we say the same about our chil- 
dren? Nationality is under humanity. German culture may 
have influence here, but whoever expects more dreams of an 
Utopia. If Americans emigrated to Germany, would not the 
German element predominate in elections if Germany were a 
republic? 28 The immigrants had broad-minded leaders, like 
Carl Schurz, who appealed to their countrymen to Americanize 
themselves, to study the language, literature, and institutions of 
the country. 29 

The immigrants from the various political divisions of Europe 
had some things in common and exhibited a certain solidarity, 

"Wilh. Kopp, "Deutsche Schulen," in Minnesota Staats Zeitung, November 6, 
1858. 

28 Minnesota Staats Zeitung, November 6, 1858. 

29 Carl Schurz 's speech at Buffalo, reported in Buffalo (New York) Commercial 
Advertiser, printed in Mankato (Minnesota) Semi-weekly Independent, October 29, 
1860. 
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but there were many evidences of disharmony. While they had 
no use for the know-nothing party, they had their own brands 
of know-nothingism. For example, the editor of a Swedish paper 
published at Galesburg, Illinois, in an editorial on know-nothing- 
ism in 1855, wrote that "a number of champions of freedom 
from the revolution of 1848 have emigrated to free America, 
but are not satisfied here either, and agitate unceasingly for re- 
forms and changes entirely inconsistent with the American idea 
of liberty .... These champions of liberty from the old world 
are usually devoid of all religion — Christianity at least — and 
therefore are displeased with Christian earnestness and laws, 
for example, sabbath observance and the like. It is galling to 
their idea of liberty not to be allowed to spend the Lord 's day in 
the ale house and saloon, to play cards and to fight between 
times. For this reason they have joined the Catholics in de- 
manding the abolition of a religious freedom that regulates con- 
duct. Their words clearly indicate that only sin ought to be 
free. The greater number of the German papers are edited by 
men of this type, and have awakened hostility on the part of the 
native Americans and even among a goodly number of their 
countrymen . . . Strangely enough, Germany contributes the 
best as well as the worst. ' ' 30 

The Germans sometimes returned the compliments. The Nord 
Stem, a German democratic paper published at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, denounced the Norwegians, whose ' ' God is Luther, ' ' 
whose spiritual wants are more modest than their temporal 
necessities, who are content with an old Lutheran bible, whose 
amusements are limited to their families and countrymen, and 
whose stinginess is mean and contemptible. 31 The editor of 
Minnesota Staats Zeitung, who seems to have ransacked his vo- 
cabulary for epithets to apply to the nativists, outknow-noth- 
inged the know-nothings in denouncing the Catholics. "Ameri- 
cans, ' ' he wrote, ' ' tear asunder the bonds between Romanism and 
Republicanism, while it is yet time, by a law making it impossible 
for a Roman Catholic to become a citizen of your Republic. ' ' 32 

so Eemlandet (Galesburg, Illinois), March 31, 1855. 
si Printed in Chatfield (Minnesota) Mepublican, May 14, 1860. 
32 "Komanismus und Republikanismus," in Minnesota Staats Zeitung, December 
25, 1858. 
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Aside from the political aftermath, about the only definite ac- 
complishment of the know-nothing party was the binding to- 
gether of the different racial stocks and the cooperation between 
otherwise antagonistic elements within the nationalities. 33 

It is conventional to refer to the provincialism of the Missis- 
sippi valley, but it is historical to say that in the two decades 
preceding the civil war it was the most American part of Ameri- 
ca. To be sure the west had its limitations, but it escaped much 
of the arrogant intolerance of the south and the self-satisfac- 
tion of New England. The west was growing. It was receptive 
to ideas. It had a wholesome strain of radicalism; not every- 
thing new, whether imported or domestic, was profane. If 
America spells opportunity, the Mississippi valley was thor- 
oughly American. 

"Certainly unity of principle is worth more to a nation than 
homogeneousness of race," said a converted New England mis- 
sionary to Iowa in 1862. "A people heterogeneous in origin 
only, is like timber that is season-cracked. A people divided on 
any radical and common idea is like timber with a huge split 
running clean through . . . The Great Valley already disproves 
the theory that the descendants of Puritan and Cavalier, Old 
World men and New, can not mingle and make one. A birth 
census of our troops before Island Ten or Corinth would be in- 

Geokge M. Stephenson 
University op Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

33 The idea of organizing the German Roman Catholic central society sprang up 
when the know-nothing movement threatened to curtail the constitutional rights of 
foreign -born citizens. The different German Catholic benevolent societies were per- 
manently organized into one grand association in 1855. Alfred Steckel, "German 
Roman Catholic central society of the United States of North America," in American 
Catholic historical society, Becords, 6:252-265. 

34 ' ' Address of Rev. George F. Magoun of Lyons, Iowa, ' ' in American home mis- 
sionary society, Thirty-sixth report (New York, 1862), 83. 



